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For Friends’ Review. 


THOUGHTS ON DIVINE WORSHIP. 


‘* Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is.’’ Heb. x. 25. 


‘‘ These be they who separate themselves, sensual, 
having not the Spirit.’’ Jude, v. 19. 


Private devotion, secret prayer, is the privilege 
and duty of all. We may well doubt the genuine- 
ness otf any Christian experience that does not 
prompt the possessor to love and seek private re- 
tirement before the Lord. 

This, however, is no substitute for public as- 
sembling for the worship of God. Those most in 
the practice and enjoyment of the one are the most 
faithful and devoted imthe other. ‘‘ Assembling”’ 
and ‘‘ separating ’’ are the terms used, describing 
the relative positions of those ‘‘having not the 
Spirit,” and those who are walking in and rejoicing 
in the fruits of the Spirit. The honor due to God 
and the spiritual need of the soul alike require and 
demand public, associated worship of God. To 
“separate”’ ourselves, to neglect the public mani- 
festation of our allegiance to and sense of depend- 
ence upon God is to deprive ourselves of one of the 
greatest aids to religious life and growth in grace. 
No surer evidence of a want of spiritual life and 
Christian interest than such neglect. How can we 
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secure the greatest good and the most spiritual 
blessing ? is a question worth considering. 

It is quite possible to obey the command with 
commendable regularity, and yet receive no spiritual 
profit. There is no holy atmosphere that is of stsedf 
a medicinal tonic to our souls. There is no indis- 
criminate distribution of grace or spiritual life into 
our hearts that goes on unconsciously without our 
own agency. Any form of worship, any manner 
of exercise, whether simple or ostentatious, will 
prove empty and dry without child-like faith, sin- 
cere homage, and devotion of heart humbled be- 
fore the Lord. Beyond assembling for the worship 
of God we have no prescribed form or exercise fur- 
nished ‘us. The wisdom of divine inspiration is 
thus apparent, for if any rule or form of worship 
had been given us, however definite or appropriate, 
it would -long since have become a dead form, a 
dry and lifeless ceremony. 

‘‘In spirit and in truth’’ is the only rule to 
govern us, and whatever is by this prompted and 
directed will glorify God and be attended bya 
blessing to assembled worshippers. All forms of 
worship, whatever they are, carry up to God just 
what we put into them, without reference to what 
we do or hear, and they will bring back to usa 
blessing in proportion as by faith and prayer they 
are the aspiration of our hearts. 

Individuals sitting side by side may seem to take 
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similar part in the exercises ; from one true worship 
may arise, and spiritual strength be received, re- 
joicing with thanksgiving. The other may go away 
cold and indifferent, almost ready tocry out, ‘¢ Oh, 
what a weariness is it!” Toone it has proved a 
time of refreshing from the presence of the Lord; 
to the other it has seemed only a solemn mockery, 
a heartless formality. Why the contrast? One 
was a devoted, an humble suppliant ; the other en- 
tirely failed to fulfil the conditions, failed to ask, 
and of course failed to receive. 

Unless the words uttered, or the entire absence 
of any vocal service be accompanied by the life- 
giving presence and power of Him to whom all 
praise and worship belong, our assembling will 
prove unsatisfactory as worshippers and fruitless to 
His praise. It is feared the ministry of the day is 
becoming more intellectual; is degenerating into 
an effort to entertain, rather than to convict the 
hearts of the hearers. What is from the head can 
only be expected to reach the heads of hearers, 
while their hearts can only be reached by that 
which is from the heart of the speaker. 


It is worthy of notice that in some of our largest 
assemblies, where seascns of silent devotion are ob. 
served, they are reported and described as the 
most impressive part of the exercises. To receive 
the greatest good from assembling for the worship 
of God, our faith and trust should be aroused, 
stirred up to a holy expectation. ‘‘My expecta- 
tion is from God”’ to this end. ‘‘ Wait thou only 
upon God, oh my soul.” Without this we are in 
poor preparation to worship God acceptably, or to 
receive the needed strength and joy in the service. 
We find, in proportion to what we are prepared to 
receive, and this preparation must be of the Lord, 
through our asking or expecting, or we shall not see 
Him in the service or hear Him, either instru- 
mentally or immediately by His Spirit. We shall 
not find what we do not earnestly and prayerfully 
want to find. Much depends on how we go to our 
meetings. If carelessly and indifferently, with no 
spirit of devotion, we shall carry away no spiritual 
strength. If we go longing to meet the blessed 
Master, and lay all our burdens at His feet, we 
shall “ find rest to our souls.” 

A personal interest, a prayerful inquiry, ‘‘ Lord, 
what shall I do ?’’ rather than only to hear what 
some other may say or do, with an expectant wil- 
lingness to hear and do, will preserve from lethargic 
indifference. There is no blessing in being among 
true spiritual worshippers, unless we are with them 
in sptrit, as well as in person. Jesus was thronged 
and pressed by a crowd; but only one by faith 
touched Him, and that only the hem of His gar- 
ment, and that one alone went away rejoicing. 
The scene is often duplicated. 

We do not worship as congregations, so much as 
individuals, iz congregations. One sitting by my 
side may hold sweet communion with Christ and 
His body the church, and I may be like a dry and 
parched field; he may drink of “the droppings 
from the sanctuary,’’ and say surely the bread of 
life has been broken to us to-day, and I respond, it 





is no food tome. The character of a sermon may 
be largely dependent upon the hearts of the hearers, 
Again, to receive the greatest good in assembling 
for divine worship a prayerful preparation is im. 
portant as the‘time approaches. - Private retirement 
with prayer, for though the preparatior of the 
heart is of the Lord, yet as in all other cases we 
need to be ‘‘ workers together’? with Him. He 
don’t prepare our hearts perforce. Let the heart 
be closed against worldly thoughts and interests, 
and open and warmed and awake toward God, 
‘¢The earth that drinketh in the rain receiveth 
blessing from God.’’ 

God dispenses not His blessings unsought, either 
temporal or spiritual. A remembrance of His 
willingness to meet with us, and His promise to 
draw near to them that draw near to Him, as 
we approach the place of worship is also import- 
ant. 

As we sfir up our minds and hearts in sweet and 
joyous anticipation of the privilege of that com- 
munion, described as ‘‘ drinking of the cup” and 
breaking the bread, ‘‘ for we being many are one | 
bread and one body"’ will fit us for the right enjoy- 
ment and improvement of assembling for divine 
worship. A sense of the importance and respon- 
sibility of such service should preserve us from the 
solemn mockery of lethargic indifference of pro- 
fessing to draw near to God, while our hearts are 
far from Him. Few evidences of human weakness 
are more dishonoring to God, disheartening to the 
church of believers, disgusting and repelling to 
the young and to honest inquirers; more ener- 
vating to preachers than that of nodding while pro- 
fessing to engage in the worship of God. If in 
any place above all others we should be ‘‘ awake 
to righteousness and sin not ” when assembled for 
divine worship. 

It is cause of rejoicing to notice and record that 
the spirit of revival that is being poured out upon 
the church of late enables us to refer to and re- 
member this phase of the subject as largely in the 
past. May the Lord continue to pour out of His 
Spirit, until no one professing His nam: may dare 
to assume the fearful responsibility of osfering a 
sleep-offering to God. 

It is feared that our times are those of increasing 
irreverence at our meetings for worship. People 
go to the place of worship too much as they go to 
a place of business or entertainment. 

At the close to immediately relapse into conver- 
sation on themes entirely remote and foreign to those 
our minds have been absorbed in, can but have a 
dissipating effect upon impressions that should be 
cherished and retained as food for the soul. To 
receive the greatest good from our food it needs to 
be retained until thorougly assimilated throughout 
the system. Our meetings for divine worship should 
be to our souls what assembling around our tables 
are to our bodies, seasons of refreshment, places of 
feeding, of regirding with power, re-energising for 
service ; renewal of strength, for so abiding 
Christ, for maintaining the cry, ‘‘ Leave me not, 
blessed Master, to myself.” But 
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“O ever in my cleansed breast 
Bid Thy eternal Spirit rest, 
And make my secret soul to be 
A temple pure and worthy Thee.” 

J. De Vout. 
For Friends’ Review. 
The Unsatisfied Life of a Famous Artist, as II- 
lustrated in the Career of Gustave Dore. 


Read before the ‘* Auxiliary ’’ of Wilmington, Del., Meeting. 
Three years ago there died in Paris the most 


famous designer or illustrator the world has known ° 


—Gustave Doré. Very many of the marvellous 
creations of his pencil are weird or grotesque in 
character, and, as I turned them over years ago— 
when I had more regard for productions of that 
sort than I have at present—I often wondered what 
there probably was of unhappiness or unrest in the 
life-history of the man, which could have led him 
to revel, as he so evidently did, in delineations of the 
kind Irefer to. This wonderment or curiosity has 
been very recently set at rest, since I have had the 
opportunity of looking into the large volume, lately 
issued, containing the narrative of the Life of Doré, 
by one who became well-acquainted with the artist 
during his latter years, namely, Blanche Roosevelt. 
Some memoranda which I jotted down and have 
rearranged are herewith submitted, in the belief 
that they embody a warning for the would-be 
worshippers of art, and that they convey a lesson 
which may be instructive to us all. 

Gustave Doré was born in the year 1832, at 
Strasburg, in the then French Department of Alsace. 
As a lad, he was one who loved play, was inordi- 
nately fond of the theatre, of music, circus tricks, 
jugg'ing, mumming, and like amusements. It was 
thought he would be either an actor or musician. 
At the age of seven, having been taken to an opera 
of a startling sort, he was extremely anxious, upon 
his return home, to perform the whole thing from 
beginning toend. On the Frst-day of the week, 
at his parents’ house, as also at the houses of their 
intimate friends, private theatricals and tableaux, 
with music, were the favorite pastimes. 

Nevertheless, Gustave early manifested an incli- 
nation to sketch, and would start off and remain 
away from home for hours that he might re-produce 
with his pencil either the abjects seen on the streets, 
or the odd things suggested~by his very fertile 
fancy. His mother believed he was a ‘ born 
genius,’? and early encouraged him to follow his 
predilections. Particularly did he delight in repre- 
sentations of demons and spirits, and, when about 
ten years of age, his craving for the supernatural 
and demoniac had so possessed him, that (his bio- 
amr ‘says) ‘he drew nothing but scenes in the 
nfernal regions, fallen angels, demons, spectres, 
se and fiends, in every imaginable shape and 
orm.” 

Gustave’s father held, under government, the 
appointment of chief engineer of roads and bridges 
in the Department of the Rhine, and afterward in 
the more mountainous Department of Ain, French 
Savoy. The lad, at times, accompanied his father 
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upon these engineering expeditions, and, being 
permitted to make use of his time as he willed, ac- 
quired an intense liking for the rugged and weird 
scenery of the Vosges Mountains and the Oberland. 
At sixteen, Gustave was taken to Paris, where 
his father made in his behalf a contract with a 
publisher extending over a period of three years. 
The youthful delineator showed amazing rapidity 
as well as excellence of finish in the execution of 
his work-(which at first was entirely in the line of 
caricature), so that before the three years’ term had. 
expired he had become famous. It is not neces- 
sary to the purpose of this sketch, however, to go 
into any particular mention of the many works he 
subsequently illustrated. I will merely say that 
Dante’s Inferno, Byron, the Bible, the Wandering 
Jew, and Don Quixote were among those widest 
known. 
‘His father dying soon after Gustave came to 
Paris, his mother removed to the city, and, on the 
Rue St. Dominique, in a large mansion historically 
interesting as having been occupied by the Duc de 
St. Simon, the artist had his home and studio 
during the remainder of his life. Besides designing 
the block, for wood engraving, Doré became pro- 
ficient in etching, executed some works in sculp- 
ture, and likewise a large number of paintings. He 
was exceedingly ambitious to be known as a great 
painter ; but, though many of his large pictures 
were purchased by several persons in London, and 
were exhibited in a collection, as the ‘‘ Doré Gal- 
lery,” yet in his native France, greatly to his 
chagrin, his talent in that direction was never (as 
he believed) fully appreciated, as it was not by the 
critics generally acknowledged. It may be said 
here, that success—adulation—made him gay and 
hilarious, so that he would. prance about fen turn. 
a wheel on his hands and feet, much like a meunte- 
bank or street Arab; while on the other hand, 
non-appreciation (as he deemed it to be) brought 
on dejection and gloom, and a settled persuasion - 
that the adverse criticism was intended as a per- 
sonal affront. How. different from all this insta- 
bility is the tranquil state of him whose daily round - 
of duties, cheerfully fulfilled, is done as in the 
Master’s sight; being neither unduly exalted at 
man’s approval, nor cast down at the manifestations 
of his distavor ! 


(To be concluded.) 
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THOUGHTS RELATING TO PRAYER. 


BY JOHN HEMMENWAY. 


Vv. 


Every Christian should pray much on his pillow, 
but not to the neglect of other places and forms of 
prayer, and especially of silent ejaculatory prayer 
by day in any and all business, manual or mental. 

A good Sabbath-day to the soul is not so much 
p good talking, or good reading, or good meeting, 
as a good praying Sabbath, and more in silent, 
meditative than in vocal prayer. 
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The most important duty of the inward Christian 
life is prayer ; and if meekly attended to in ‘look- 
ing unto Jesus” it leads into all other duties as 
choice privileges, so that the soul blessedly dwells 
in that ‘‘ peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.”’ 

We should not forget that the prayer ‘‘ Lord 
increase my faith '’ may be, at times, ‘in us a se/fish 
prayer; such a prayer God will not answer; it is 
very important in prayer to know what manner of 
spirit we are of. 

Every event of our lives, whether pleasant or 
painful, should draw us more deeply into prayer, 
and surely will, if we duly attend to the ‘still 
small voice’ of the Spirit of God. 

We should reverently look to God to keep our 
minds in a prayerful state continually, and thus we 
may be enabled to truly ‘ pray without ceasing.’’ 

Christians, do you think you are full of holy joy 
im God? if you are, be very careful by the grace 
of God to be full of prayer. 

A truly prayerful mind always sets ‘‘the affec- 
tions on things above and not on things on the 
earth.” 

The natural man may as well live and thrive 
without bread as the spiritual man without prayer, 
as prayer is the medium through which our Heaven- 
ly Father feeds the spirits of His adopted children. 


ee 


La DipacHE, ov L’ENSEIGNMENT DES DovuzE 
Apotres. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
By Paul Sabatier. Paris: Fischbacher, 1885. 


they were at least devout Gentiles ; ‘‘ Israelites at 
heart,’’ such as was the centurion Cornelins. There 
were, no doubt, many such semi-proselytes in the 
first Christian century, most of all in Syria. We 
are reminded that the name of Christian was first 
used at Antioch; and the mention, in Acts xiii. 1, 
of ‘‘ prophets and teachers” at that city, corre- 
sponds with the employment of those terms many 
times in the ‘* Teaching.” In this document also 
occurs the word Christemporos (Christ-monger,) 
which is met with nowhere else except in the 
writings of Gregory of Nazianzen, in Cappadocia. 


It was in Syria chiefly that occurred the labors 
of Peter and Philip; who, only by slow degrees 
became emancipated from Judaic prepossessions, 
There the full freedom of the Gospel dispensation, 
as understood by Paul, was not at once attained, 
By the silence of the ‘‘ Teaching ”’ on some import- 
ant topics, as well as by its whole style of thought 
and composition, a Syrian origin, and its destina- 
tion as a manual for Gentile converts under 
Judaizing influences, are made probable. One ree 
markable passage in the ‘* Teaching” thus meets 
with an explanation. It is said, ‘‘ If thou canst 
not bear the whole yoke of the Lord, do what 
thou canst.” The toleration of short-coming here 
implied, would seem repellent if moral duties were 
referred to; but it presents a different aspect if we 
understand it to allude to Jewish ritual, or some 
Judaico-Christian ritual practice. Josephus men- 
tions a proselyte, Izatus, who, proposing to be 
circumcised, was dissuaded therefrom by Ananias; 
on the ground that obeying the Divine command- 
ments is more important than circumcision. 

G. Boissier, a writer upon the Religion of the 
Romans, asserts that, at the time of the first cen- 
tury, the whole world was aroused by an impulse 
of religious and philosophical movement; and 
‘* without knowing Christ, was of its own accord 
brought upon the path of Christianity.” Thus, 
as Sabatier remarks, we have a partial explanation 
of the rapid development of the new religion. 
Yet ‘‘ the world,” in throwing itself into the arms 
of Christianity, at the same time compelled it to 
adopt some of its own ideas, practices and super- 
stitions. Some Christian teachers were naturally 
prone to Judaize, others to Alexandrinize ; that is, 
some to cling to the things of the old ceremonial 
Law, and others to put their thoughts of Christi- 
anity-into the forms of metaphysical philosophy. 
To the former, Jesus was simply the Messiah; to 
the latter, the Logos, the word of God, made 
flesh. How was it with the writer of the Didaché? 
very strong reasons are given by Sabatier for be- 
lieving that document to have been composed 
apart from, and earlier than, the philosophical 
evolution of Christian thought and belief. Some 
attention is given to the use of the word Gentiles 
in the New Testament. It appears to mean those 
of other nations already in contact with Judaism. 
Paul was the apostle of the Gentiles; yet he did 
not proclaim his Gospel in the midst of absolute 
paganism. He paused on his journeys only im 
towns where there were Jewish residents. From 















































(Continued from page 578.) 

One point which is regarded by this author as 
especially ‘‘ Palestinian " rather than ‘‘ Alexan- 
drian,"” is the use in the ‘‘ Teaching’’ of the ex- 
pressions ‘‘the way of life’’ and the “way of 
death.’’ P. Sabatier considers that, in this docu- 
ment, by death is meant cessation of existence; 
by life, resurrection or survival at the parousia ; 
that is, the coming again of Christ. 

Emphasis is placed upon the unity of the syna- 
gogue among the Jews, and upon the fact that the 
Synagogue was the natural cradle of the primitive 
‘organization of the Christian Church. All syna- 
gogues, wherever situated, were in communication 
with each other; and all of them centred in 
Jerusalem. Even Paul recognized a certain au- 
thority in the apostolate of James at Jerusalem. 
The holding of the first Apostolic conference in 
that city, attested the primitive unity and central- 
ization of the church. In the tenth chapter of 
the ‘‘ Teaching’ there is a beautiful prayer, be- 
seeching God to remember His church, and to 
gather it together from the four quarters of the 
earth. : 

To whom was the ‘‘ Teaching” addressed? 
Sabatier understands the word e/hnesén, in its title, 
to mean the Gentiles (in French, paiens.) Yet as 
they are spoken to as if familiar with the Law, and 
as not needing to be taught, as ordinary heathens. 
would, concerning the oneness of God, it must 
be inferred that, if not proselyted to Judaism, 
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Antioch in Pisidia, he went at once to Troas, with- 
out finding prepared ground for his ministry at 
any intervening place. As Sabatier observes, ‘‘ At 
Athens, a wholly Grecian city, his voice meets 
with no echo; while it is quite otherwise at 
Corinth, where the synagogue will furnish a 
nucleus for his labors.?? 
(To be continued.) 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


—— 





An Indian Chieftain is scarcely a personage to 
be met with every day upon our side of the Atlantic. 
A few weeks ago we had the pleasure of conversing 
with an old man whom we found at our meeting- 
house, by name Waubuno, a chief of the Delaware 
tribe of Indians. His history should be of special 
interest to members of our Society, for he claims 
to be descended from one of the chieftains (his 
great-grandfather) who signed the memorable Treaty 
of friendship between William Penn and the Dela- 
ware Indians in 1681. 

Waubuno was born in the year of Waterloo, and 
at Muncey Town in Ontario, Canada. He seems 
to have lived there all his life, surrounded by his 
tribe, numbering some six hundred souls, besides 
several other bodies of Indians, and a still larger 
population of white men. ‘The Indians maintain 
themselves partly by farming small plots of land, 
and partly by working in various ways for their 
more civilized neighbors. Waubuno has been a 
Christian for forty years, and he and his people 
(who are in poor circumstances) are desirous of 
having a school for their children and a suitable 
house for religious worship. With this object he 
has come to England to enlist sympathy in the 
cause ; —indeed, heseems to have been here some two 
years already, and yet appears to be but little known 
to Friends, or to influential sections of the public. 
Consequently his work goes forward rather slowly ; 
he has managed to maintain himself by delivering 
lectures, &c., and has a comparatively small bal- 
ance in hand towards the object of his mission. He 
brings with him some good credentials. One of 
them is from a justice of the peace and Indian 
Superintendent in Ontario, who has known him for 
twenty-seven years, and testifies that he ‘‘ has been 
during that time a strict advocate of temperance, 
and gave much of his time, means, and talent to 
its advocacy. He has also been a very useful mem- 
ber in church matters, and in doing much work 
among his people for good,” One cannot see-and 
converse with him without feeling that his honest 
face and retired and simple manner show him to 
be a conscientious and sincere Christian. It is 
touching to witness the old man’s evening sacrifice 
—toiling on almost alone and uncared for, far from 
his native land. 

_ The Prince of Wales, during his visit to Canada 
In 1860, presented Waubuno with a medal com- 
Memorating the Treaty of Pennsylvania. There, 
on the verdant banks of the river Delaware, under 
the shade of a large spreading elm-tree, was con- 
cluded ‘the only treaty with my people . . which 
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has never been violated.” 
this treaty, when read by the light of subsequent 
history, may well bring a blush to the cheek of 


Some of the clauses of 


civilized man. Thus, we read, ‘‘that the Chris- 
tians and Indians should not believe any false 
rumor of each other, but first come as brethren to 
inquire ;’—*‘ that the doors of their houses should 
be open to each other as to Friends ;’’—** that they 
should do no manner of hurt to each other, but 
treat each other as brethren.’’? In fact, the key- 
note of this unique document was the realization of 
the idea that all men are ‘‘brethren ... . as 
the children of one Father.” Lastly, we find it set 
forth, in language of poetic beauty, ‘‘ that both 
Indians and Christians should acquaint their chil- 
dren with the Treaty, and keep the chain of friend- 
ship bright, while the rivers run, and the sun, 
moon, and stars endure.’’ Surely the angels must 
have looked down with joy upon this unwonted 
spectacle of the powerful white man and the un- 
tutored red man cementing an alliance in the true 
spirit of Christian brotherhood. 
London, Third mo. 27th, 1886. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


D. L. Moopy anpd I. SANnKEy have had a very 
successful series of meetings in Charleston, S. C. 
They were preceded by J. E. K. Studd, the young 
English student evangelist. To accommodate the 
colored people, without agitating the ‘‘ colored 
question’ in regard to the larger meetings, Moody 
and Sankey, as well as J. E. Studd and his wife, 
preached a number of times in the meeting-houses 
of the colored congregations ; to their great satis- 
faction. Probably 40,000 white and colored people 
altogether were present during the various services 
of this visit of the evangelists. - 


To THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in Harlem, the superintendent of a Sun- 
day-school in Herkimer County, New York, or- 
ganized by the ‘¢ Quaker missionary” of the Amer- 
ican Sunday school Union, whose heart the mis- 
sionary won by working with him to save his hay 
from an impending thunder-shower, writes, ac- 
knowledging a Christmas tree, laden with rich 
fruits, through the generosity of the Harlem school 
—a style of observing Christmas before unknown in 
a remote community, where, before the school was 
organized, religion had been in a very low state, 
and which awakened the enthusiasm and gratitude 
of children, parents, and friends. They propose 
to make due returns in summer. The school deeply 
interests all, and is very prosperous. —S. S. Times. 

MapaGascaR —We have no news of our Friends 
in Madagascar of later date than December 4. It 
is sad to learn that the country is more unsafe than 
it was. Henry Clark says the Capital and country 
round are infested with bands of highway robbers. 
These robbers are many of them men who have de- 
serted from the army, and so dare not go home to 
engage in their regular work. 

Excessive rains last year spoiled a large quantity 
of the rice, which is now twice the usual price ; and 
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as it is the chief food of the people, many of the 
poor are suffering much. 

Henry Clark and W. Wilson returned in Sep- 
tember from their long tour in the western district. 
Their journey led them to many places where little 
of the Gospel was ever heard, and their hearts were 
much drawn out to these far off villages. Some of 
their adventures were a little amusing, as when on 


two days they did their utmost to shoot some of the: 


wild cattle which abounded on the hills, but being 
novices, had to be content to go without. Marshes 
covered with thousands of wild ducks; woods 
abounding in doves, black parrots, and other birds ; 
little valleys watered by beautiful streams ; all gave 
interest and life to their journey. Most wonderful, 
too, was the sight of a cloud of locusts, tens of mil- 
lions, flying through the air, pursued by hawks 
and other birds, who fed upon them without seem- 
ing to lessen their number. At Manandoza, the 
central town of this benighted district, a native 
evangelist is stationed, who has been sent’out by 
our native brethren He seems to be doing very 
good work, and at their last Yearly Meeting, the 
Malagasy decided to send out another evangelist to 
help him. 

Herbert F. Standing has lately been giving some 
simple science lessons to the boys and the country 
students, and these lessons appear to be making the 
hearers ¢hink a little for themselves. He says in 
one of his recent letters: ‘‘I1 am just now showing 
the country teachers how to make Sundials for a 
few pence, to regulate their routines by. I am 
quite encouraged with the results of my science les- 
sons. I have this afternoon received seven dumps, 
brought to me as the result of a little prize John 
Sims and I offered after a lecture on the pressure of 
the air. Some of them are very ingenious, and if 
brought home, would be quite curiosities.’’ 

The Hospital was very full, and both our doctors 
are kept hard at work; Dr. Allen taking such work 
as is possible whilst his knowledge of the language 
is limited.. In connection with this, the Committee 
are sending out, this spring, Miss Byam, formerly 
of Souakim, to act as superintendent nurse, which 
we trust will be a benefit to many of the native 
women. 

Another fact of some interest is the appointment 
of ‘* Frank,’’ who was educated in England, to as- 
sist in the final revision of the Malagasy Bible, 


which is just being commenced.—Friend of Mis- 
sions. 


FrienDs’ Mexican Mission.—We ‘have good 
accounts from Mexico, Julia L. Ballinger is re- 
joicing in having her widowed sister, Laura A. 
Winston, near her. She has been sent out by the 
Indiana Board of Foreign Missions to take charge 
of the new Boarding House connected with the 
schools, and is well suited for the post, having pre- 
viously been matron of the William Forster Home 
at Friendsville, Tennessee. —Friend of Missions. 


———_—.—_ ewe - 


Ir is a capital favor to have a sound mind, in a 
sound body.—Richard Shackleton. 
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For Friends’ Review, 


A LECTURE ON INDIA. 


It seemed to bring India and the mission work 
there very really before us as we sat in the Friends’ 
meeting-house in Birmingham listening to Samuel 
Baker as he gave a rapid and graphic survey of the 
customs and beliefs of the people of India, and his 
own experience among them. Our eyes rested on 
large photographs of streets, buildings and native 
groups, Bombay and elsewhere; on the wall hung 
colored cartoons representing Eastern habits,—a 
native preacher haranguing a group of his country- 
men, a school gathered on the porch of a house, 
Fair-day, worshippers of serpents and idols, while 
a large collection of relics on a table brought out 
in realistic distinctness the heathen superstitions. 
In the first place S. Baker assured us that while the 
natives of India consider themselves as aliens in 
race and religion, they are loyal subjects of the 
British crown, and are satisfied with the Govern- 
ment. The truth of this statement as to native 
fealty to British rule is corroborated by Edwin Ar- 
nold after traveling extensively up and down the 
country. 

The comparative size of this country and India 
was aptly shown us by a map, in one corner of 
which England and Wales made but a small show 
compared with the vast territory covering the space 
above. The different missions were pointed out, 
Hoshangabad, a town of 17,000 population, and 
300 adjacent villages, being the district chosen by 
English Friends, which has proved such a wise 
choice. Of the thirty languages spoken in India, 
one of them is used by one hundred million inhabi- 
tants, occuping a wide belt of Northern India ; this, 
if I remember aright, is the Hindi. We know the 
difficulties arising from the inexorable laws of caste 
that assail the missionaries in their approach to the 
people. It was interesting to find that down in the 
southern poinc of India there are many who, be- 
longing to no caste, are readily brought to believe 
in Christianity. It was in this region that a minis- 
ter built a large church when his flock numbered 
but six; in eleven months the church was filled to 
overflowing. S. Baker spoke of being present in 
the congregation, and the strange sight presented 
by a mass of black faces, only half a dozen Euro- 
peans present. The Bishop said to him, ‘ You see 
here what one man has done’’—-then correcting 
himself—‘‘I should not say that-—-what the Lord 
has done.” 

In Northern India caste prejudices meet one on 
all sides. Lifting three small brass vessels that we 
might see the complete requirements for establish- 
ing housekeeping in India S. B. described a native 
drawing a real or imaginary line about him upon 
the ground, and sitting down to prepare his wheaten 
cake for a meal. Did but the shadow of one out 
side his caste fall upon his enclosure or his vessels, 
the latter must be thoroughly cleansed, the food 
thrown away and a fresh start made. A poor, 
dying Mohammedan woman was debarred from re 
ceiving the comforting visits of a neighbor because 
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the latter was forbidden on account of caste to con- 
tinue her ministrations. However familiar these 
things may have been from our reading, they 
seemed to come very closely home to our hearts as 
we listened to one illustration after another of a 
bondage so incomprehensible to us. 

The missionary as he talks with a native is met 
with the response that God is in everything—* I 
am, and there is nothing else beside Me ;” and that 
God is everything—‘‘I am many.”” And he says, 
“Tt is not I who sin, but God,”’ because his own in- 
dividuality to sin and to suffer is lost inGod. They 
admit that God is holy, they teach to love your 
enemies, but mixed with the scattered truths con- 
tained in their religious writings is so much error, 
itis likened to a few roses in the midst of many 
thorns. The Christian religion does, however, make 
its way, and the false gods are renounced ; very 
touching were the proofs before us of these renun- 
ciations, not only of heathen gods, but of earthly 
honor and family ties. Among those who had 
often listened to the teaching of the missionary wasa 
man who advised his fellow-hearers to take heed to 
this teaching, for it was good. He himself was 
brought to the point of confession, and in the 
market place gave intoS. Baker’s hands the ties that 
bound him to his father’s gods, parting with which 
caused him to be an outcast from his people, an 
alien from all that he once held sacred, now severed 
from them by acknowledging the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Here were the emblems of his old faith,—a neck- 
lace of small beads, a lock of black hair, a band of 
thread, cut and knotted in two places. Some finely 
chased silver bracelets marked the offering of an 
old woman to show her acceptance of Christ. The 
different gods and their incarnations, the legends 
connected with them, the very gross worship some 
demand, put so vividly before us, awakened not 
only a feeling of amusement at the absurdity of the 
recital, but pity for those who spend their lives in 
believing it. To repeat the name of God as often 
as possible is a very meritorious act, and to facili- 
tate this a piece of paper will be covered with his 
name written very closely, rulled into a tight ball 
and thrown into the river to be swallowed by a 
fish—an incarnation of Vishnu—which accom 
plishes the devout purpose. 

The advantages arising from dispensing medicine 
were dwelt upon, and the very miserable condition 
of these poor sufferers; our ‘skin and bone” is 
not to be compared with the attenuated frames that 
come into the mission compound. At last the 
people comprehend that the labor of the mission- 
aries is disinterested, and a corresponding willing- 
hess to hear and to receive them is the result. 

S. Baker told us of the itinerating work, going 
from village to village, sitting down with the 
people, Eastern fashion, to talk, the natural drift 
being towards religion. So long as he confines 
himself to speak of God they follow very comfort- 
ably, but it is the cross of Christ that is their 
stumbling block of agreement. The use of a magic 
lantern—in the open air at night—has proved an 
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little waif, ‘‘for,” said he, ‘‘ I know the magistrate 
telling Rachel Metcalfe if she would take care of 


From this beginning one after another has been 
received, now numbering twelve little girls, the 
money for whose maintenance has always been ‘7 
forthcoming. ‘a 


and the blessing arising from it, was acknowledged : 
by a cultivated native, who said, ‘‘ We owe more ' 
to these lady teachers than we do to the British 
government.” 
taught to read, it is fatal to their husbands, who 


a fate that can so easily be avoided. 


to English eyes ; no fences are to be seen, a bound- 
less sweep of country, where the dews of night 
atone for lack of rain, bringing harvest to perfection 
in four months; the evening light upon the fertile 
soil is described as exquisite. 
there is no poverty. Additions to membership 
among Friends follow home customs, the applicant 
being visited and questioned to make sure that he 


certain cases it is deemed expedient that a public 
confession of faith shall be made. 


and Agnes, of especial interest to me, because they 
owe their present training to the W. F. M. A. and 
the Earnest Workers of Philadelphia. 





excellent help towards impressing Bible truths. He 
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also gave an account of the beginning of the or- 
phanage. An old man appealed to S. Baker, would 
he not rescue from the custody of the magistrate a 
would give her to you.”’ This S. B. decided to do, 


the child he would find the money for its support. 


The great importance of the work among women 


The trouble is, that if girls are 
are sure to die, and the men naturally rebel against 


The landscape in India differs from that familiar 


Taxes are light, and 


is really one with the body he intends to join; in 


At the close of the lecture, during opportunity 
for inspection of the curiosities, I had the pleasure 
of seeing the photographs of the orphans Jennie 


S. C. 


Edgbastoa, Third month, 1886. 





a —— 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN ON PRAYER. 





A writer in the Advance records the following 
incident, related by Murdoch, the elocutionist, as 
nearly as possible in his own words. In his match- 
less way he said : 


‘¢ Ladies and gentlemen, bear with me a moment 
while [ speak of Mr. Lincoln's religion. It is 
generally known that he was not a professing Chris- 
tian when he went to Washington, and in some 
way he gave offence to religious men. But as the 
burdens and cares of the great office came upon 
him, he turned for strength and support to the 
God of the Bible. 

‘¢T had once been spending three weeks in the 
White House with Mr. Lincoln as hi$ guest. One 
night—it was just after the bittle of Bull Run—I 
was restless and could not sleep. I was repeating 
the part I was to take in a public performance. 
The hour was past midnight. Indeed, it was coming 
near to the dawn, when I heard low tones pro« 
ceeding from a private room near where the Presi« | 
dent slept. The door was partly open. [ instinct- 1 
ively walked in, and there-I saw a sigiit which I 
shall never forget. It was the President kneeling 
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beside an open Bible. The light was turned low 
in the room. His back was toward me. For a 
moment I was silent, as I stood looking in amaze- 
ment and wonder. Then he cried out in tones so 
pleading and sorrowful, ‘Oh, thou God that heard 
Solomon in the night, when he prayed for wisdom, 
hear me ; I cannot lead this people alone, 1 cannot 
guide the affairs of this nation without thy help. I 
am poor and weak and sinful. Oh God, who did 
hear Solomon when he cried for wisdom, hear me 
and save this nation.’ ’’ 

Then Mr. Murdoch added, ‘‘ Dear friends, you 
who know me, know that I am not a professing 
Christian—the more pity—but I walked forward 
and knelt down by the side of, that great man and 
mingled my prayers and tears with him for this 
bleeding country. I think from that time the 
clouds that had hung low and threatening over the 
affairs of our government began to roll away, the 
skies were brighter, the smile of heaven was upon 
our President, and the God of Solomon had heard 
his prayer and sent deliverance.” 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 22,1886. 


‘* A SERIOUS QUESION’”’ is the title of a calmly 
written article, in two late numbers of the Christian 
Worker, upon the subject of a ‘second definite 
experience,” which was editorially referred to in 
this paper several weeks ago. With reluctance, we 
are compelled to believe that some further consider- 
ation of that subject may be hereafter called for at 
our hands. At present, we must be content with 
saying that the question is truly serious, although 
it ought not to be disturbing to one who, with full 
purpose of heart, is seeking Christ; and that our 
answer to the question must still differ from that of 
W. P. Pinkham and other (although not all) late 
writers in the Christian Worker. We believe that 
the doctrine mentioned, in regard to one baptism 
of the Spirit, never repeated, conferring perfect 
santification by an instantaneous act, subsequent, 
at a greater or less distance of time, to justifica- 
tion, is neither explicitly nor implicitly contained or 
declared in the Bible. 


LEsSONS OF THE Past.—A writer in the last 
number of the (London) Friend remarks upon the 
Beaconite movement in England, among Friends, 
fifty years ago; the influence of which, he con- 
siders, has by no means ceased, although the agita- 
tion about it was momentarily crushed. The Bea- 
conite leaders did not claim that their teaching was 
consistent’ with that of Early Friends. Of those, 
the ‘‘supreme theme”’ was ‘‘the power of Chris- 
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tianity, in the visitation, indwelling and guidance 
of the Spirit.’” Of Isaac Crewdson and his associ. 
ates, ‘‘the great fundamental was the manifestation. 
of the Gospel as seen in the sacrifice of Christ. 
They had more confidence in the literal teaching 
of Scripture than in what the Early Friends called 
the teachings of the Spirit. Their general doctrine 
was more in harmony with Baxter and Owen than 
with Barclay and Penn.”’ 

A pertinent question is then asked and answered; 
‘¢ What then has been the secret of the Beaconite 
success? I thinkit is mainly to be found in this 
fact, that its leaders revived and advocated what 
had been a true Quaker characteristic in the So- 
ciety’s earliest and best days, that of Christian 
activity. The Early Friends were the most active 
and energetic people that ever lived, and they dared 
to act out their convictions and to think for them- 
selves, though they often found themselves standing 
alone among the Churches, in their apprehension 
of the requirements and nature of Gospel truth.”’ 


‘‘In the judgment of many, the retrogressive 
tendencies of the movement remain, and have 
taken greater hold of the Society than ever ; but so 
have the spiritual activities: and what the outcome 
of it all will be, is not yet apparent. 

‘‘What is certain is, that the world needs, as 
much as ever, the quiet but steadfast testimony of 
the Society of Friends to the spirituality of the 
Gospel dispensation, to the Real Presence of Christ 
with His people, and to the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. The Society was built up by men who 
were denounced as heretics by the orthodox of their 
day, because they broke away from the human 
theologies that prevailed, and claimed to judge the 
truth for themselves. Within the last fifty years 
this same Society has practically changed its centre 
of gravity, through the efforts of Christian people 
who also claimed and exercised the right of private 
judgment. It is said that each generation is shown 
its own duty and has its own revelation or reminder 
of some great spiritual truth. One important reve 
lation to us, in the face of all that is passing, would 
seem to be, ¢he need of abundant patience, of large 
charity, of more than a tolerant spirit towards the 
convictions of earnest minds, and toward the dt- 
velopment of truth. There is an unusual disposi- 
tion to investigate and enquire into the most solemn 
questions. Friends as well as others are thinking 
and seeking for themselves, respecting the very 
foundation-principles of religion. It is a tendency 
that inevitably leads to much that is paintul ; but, 
if wisely dealt with, it cannot but result in good— 
‘ The things that cannot be shaken will remain.’” 


How TO REALIZE the spirituality of the Gospel ia 


its fullest extent, and at the same time rightly to 
accept and acknowledge the manifestation of Di 












yine love in the sacrifice of Christ, is the chief ever 
existing problem of practical Christianity. To lose 
sight of or even to depreciate, either one of these 
fundamental truths, while urging and emphasizing 
the other, is to run into one or the other extreme 
of heresy. 

For it zs a heresy to deny or disparage the Para- 
clete, whom Jesus promised the Father would send 
when He went away from the earth, to abide with 
His disciples to the end of the world, and to con- 
vince the world of sin, of righteousness and of 
judgment. And it is no less truly a heresy to deny 
or diminish the value of the blessed sacrifice of 
“the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world.”” This latter denial was one of the most 
important of the errors which caused the separation 
among Friends in this country about sixty years ago. 
The opposite extreme characterized the Beaconites in 
England ; and in a modified and disguised form, it 
isone of the main weaknesses of a few whose at- 
tempted leadership has given so much trouble lately 
in this country. 

It is only when taken Jy é¢se/f, wrongly, that 
the letter killeth ;” and it is not the doctrine, but 
the reality of the guidance of the Holy Spirit that 
can constitute primitive Christianity revived. 








ANOTHER PROBLEM belonging to the present era 
of Quakerism, is alluded to in the above reference 
to the Beaconites and to their influence which has 
survived them. This is, the reconciliation of the 
doctrine of spiritual guidance with the Christian 
duty of doing good, and especially of ‘‘ preaching 
the Gospel to every creature.” 

Isthere not a *‘ letter which killeth ” possible in the 
holding of any doctrine, even that of spiritual guid- 
ance? Men form to themselves some idea of what 
such guidance should be ; and then, if just this idea 
isnot realized, they give up looking further, or turn 
from accepting what, in a simpler manner, is such 
actual guidance. While with clear-minded and 
altogether devoted men and women the noblest 
and most beautiful: service attends the daily and 
hourly following of the voice of the Good Shepherd, 
in public ministry and in private walk, it is not im- 
possible for some less wise and less single-minded 
to allow other voices to be mistaken fur His. Or, 
His voice may be obscured by the echoes of tradi- 
tion, or by the urgency of fallible men around us. 

Duty is the sense within us of what is right. In 
the regenerated soul, God shinés upon the con- 
science with a sufficient light for all its needs; not 
to suppress or supersede the use of our natural in- 
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telligence and its acquired resources, including our 
knowledge of the Scriptures, but to consecrate them 
all for His service. Apart from doctrine, we are 
always safe in doing good ; in doing all the good 
we can, in the love of Christ and of mankind. 


—_____.g0—_... 


THE NEED of larger charity and toleration of 
spirit towards the different opinions and convictions 
of earnest minds, in regard to doctrine and pyac- 
tice, is becoming more and more plain to many 
thoughtful people in our age. Violent persecution, 
in Christendom, is nearly or quite at an end; let 
us hope that the era of angry separations has ql- 
most ended also. Two cannot well walk together, 
except they are agreed; but why, then, should 
they denounce each other, and so lose time as well 
as strength on the way? 

Movements, apparently almost opposite in their 
nature, are going on at the present time among the 
churches. One of these is represented by the ex- 
pression congregational independence ; and the other, 
by church union. The first seeks to avoid or re- 
move all obstructions to the free exercise of jadg- 
ment in associated as well as individual believers, 
especially as to secondary matters of belief and 
practice. Church union, on the other hand, is the 
ideal and goal of those who feel that Christians of 
every name should be one, in and under the Head 
of the universal Church, as ‘*one bread and one 
body.’’ By the former of these movements, a ten- 
dency exists to enlarge for a time the number of 
folds; by the latter, more and more nearness is 
promoted amongst those who ‘‘ go in and out and 
find pasture,’’ as they recognize that they are all of 
one flock, with one Shepherd. 

We may, and sometimes we must, regret such a 
multiplication of folds. But, is not peace under a 
diversity of organizations much better than warfare, 
or even ‘‘strained relations’? in a forced union? 
And this unhindered opportunity to seek truth and 
act out convictions, which, since the Reformation, 
has done so well for individuals, may be expected 
to do well likewise for independent churches. 

Arnold Guyot, in one of his admirable books, 
sets forth the process of vital movement in nature, 
as beginning with differentiation. Units are thus 
created, whose mutual reactions give rise to all the 
intensity and animation of life. But, as progress 
goes on, these unlike units are brought more and 
more into agreeing relations with each other ; until» 
at last, the result is a harmonic unity of the whole 
system. Thus, even if the organized diversification 
of modes of Christian work and worship should go . 
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on farther and farther, we may hope that the end 
of it all will be the final reunion of all the churches, 
in one Universal Church. 


SE 


WHITE.—At her residence in Cowan, Ind., Third 
mo. 19th, 1886, Deborah A. White, wife of Abraham 
White, and daughter of Nathan and Sarah Whitmire, 
of Sulphur Springs, Ind., aged 27 years. 

She was converted on the 18th of Eleventh month, 
1889, under the influence of Mary Moon and Mary 
Myres, at Cowan, Ind., and at that time was brought 
into the Friends’ church ; and from that time until her 
death, lived as a true and devoted Christian. At her 
funeral, near Sulphur Springs, Ind., her classmates 
were called to stand around her grave, while A. J. 
Tuttle uttered the following words: “ The dear sister 
who now lies in this grave requested her classmates 
as they stood around her grave to not forget to pray. 
I love you all, and do not violate that covenant we 
made to Christ when we started together in our Sa- 
‘vviour’s cause, And to her kindred and acquaintances 
she said, I love you all, andI leave this world with 
love in my heart for every one. Oh, live every day 


with love in your hearts for our Saviour and meet me 
in heaven,” 


BINNS.—At his residence, at Camp Chase, Frank- 
lin Co,, Ohio, on the 5th of Third mo. 1886, William 
Binns, a member and Elder of Columbus Monthly 
Meeting, in the 8oth year of his age. 

This dear friend united with the Society of Friends 
in his youthful days by convincement, and has ever 
since been a strong advocate of the doctrines and 
principles of the Gospel as professed by Friends. His 


favorite text, that he was often heard to repeat, was, 


*« Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and all that is within me 
bless His holy name. Bless the Lord, oh my soul, 
and forget not all His benefits.” 
From the nature of his disease he was unable to 
‘talk much, but when asked if he thought he could get 
well, he said “ We will leave that to Him that doeth 
all things well.” Again he said, “I am going home 
to rest; yes, yes; farewell, farewell.” Thus, what had 
been his morning light, had become his evening song. 
Christian Worker please copy. 


KEMPTON.—At her residence in New Bedford, on 
the roth of Eleventh month, 1885; Susan G. Kempton, 
aged 80 years, a member of New Bedford Monthly 


Meeting. She passed away peacefully in the full 
hope of a blessed:immortality, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON, 


SECOND QUARTER, 


Lesson V. 


Fifth month 2d, 1886, 
JESUS AT THE WELL, 


John iv. 5—26. 


GotpEen Text.—God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and intruth. John iv. 24. 


After His stay at Jerusalem during the Passover 
week and His conversation with Nicodemus, Christ 
went into the ‘‘ rural parts of Judea’’ (probably the 
Jordan valley). Here He taught the people, and 
His disciples baptized them. Both the teaching 
and baptizing at this period of His ministry appear 
to have been of the same preparatory nature as 
John's. Cf. Matt. iii. 2, with iv. 17. It was, as 
Alford says, ‘‘a baptism of repentance, not of re- 

, generation.” Hearing that the Pharisees were 
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trying to stir up jealousy between His disciples and 
John’s, He left Judea and returned through the 
province of Samaria into Galilee again. 

5. Zhen cometh he to a city of Samaria which is 
called Sychar. Sychar has been identified with the 
village of Aschar (corrupted from Ain Sychar, the 
‘‘well of Sychar’’). It lay at the foot of Mt. 
Ebal—two miles from the ancient Sychem, and 
about seven miles south of Samaria. Vear to the 
parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 
Undoubtedly the parcel of ground described in 
Gen. xx«iii. 18, 19, and Jos. xxiv. 32. See also 
Gen. xlviii. 22 and Jos. xvii. 14. It was about half 
a mile from the town of Sychar. 

6. Mow Jacob's well was there—t. ¢., in the 
parcel of ground. The well is ona knoll about 18 
feet high—a spur of Mt. Gerizim. ‘‘ The well is 
now about 60 feet deep, but was once much deeper. 
It is cut through the rock and is about 15 feet in 
diameter inside. It now contains water only 
during the rainy season.” Jesus therefore being 
wearted with his journey. It was a long and toil- 
some day’s journey on foot from the district where 
He had been baptizing. Sat thus on the well. 
The Greek here is very expressive of the weary 
traveller reclining on the wellside. And it was 
about the sixth hour. Six o'clock in the evening, 
according to the Roman computation, which John 
most probably used. 

7. There cometh a woman of Samaria, The 
province, not the city of that name, is of course 
meant. The evening was the customary time for 
drawing water. Jesus saith unto her, Give me to 
drink. Here was the ‘‘ must neéds’’ that took 
Him -to Sychar, and He at once enters into con- 
versation with the woman, and ‘‘ by asking a favor 
opens the way for granting one.”’ 


9. How ts it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink 
of me, which am a woman of Samaria? Her sur- 
prise was that He asked a favor of her. Cf. Lu, 
ix. 52. It is apparent, both from v. 8 and from 
other writers of the period, that business transac- 
tions were quite common between Jews and Samari- 
tans. The old national jealousy, which dated back 
to the division of the kingdom under Jeroboam, 
had been heightened to contempt of the mixed 
‘people and semi-idolatrous religion which was e& 
tablished after Israel was carried away captive. 
See II Ki. xvii. 24—34. Finally, during the re- 
forms of Nehemiah, the son of Eliashib the priest, 
having married a daughter of Sanballat, the Jews’ 
enemy, Nehemiah chased him away. He took with 
him a copy of the Pentateuch and established a 
rival sanctuary on Mt. Gerizim, and henceforth re- 
ligious jealousy was added to the other causes which 
separated the Jews from the Samaritans. For the 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. R.V. 
‘‘ For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans ’’—al 
explanatory note added by John for his gentile 
readers. 

1c. Jf thouknewest the gift of God. Christ 
leaves her exclamation of surprise, with all its sug- 
gestion of bygone sin and bitterness unanswered, 
and turns to the great free universal blessing of His 
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realized by my predecessor, with the use of forty- 
dollar ammoniated fertilizer. This has been ac- 
complished by using South Carolina rock and 
kainit, as the aid to getting a set of clover, and 
thorough cultivation always for every crop. 1 
would not give ten cents per ton for all the am- 
monia ever used in fertilizer for any cereal crops. 
The fertilizer I use can be had in Baltimore for $15 
per ton, ready for the drill or spreader. Broadcast 
is the proper way to put all manures or fertilizers on 
the land, and as near the surface as possible ; there 
is no loss from evaporation, if the land is in proper 
mechanical condition, or has a sod upon it. 

By making the seed-bed for wheat fine and solid, 
and rolling immediately after seeding, we not only 
cause retention of moisture that is in the land, but 
we prevent an excess of rain-water being absorbed, 
which is the case when the seed bed is left porous 
and loose; the fall rain, in this latter case, fills the 
soil to excess, and the freezing causes rapid expan- 
sion, and consequently forcing out of the seed bed 
the wheat roots. This is winter-killed wheat, and 
the cause of it excess of water in the seed-bed and 
rapid expansion by freezing. I have never, in all 
my farming experience, except in one instance, had 
winter killed wheat. I have found the plan I have 
pursued for years to save me from such misfortune ; 
the solid, firm seed-bed absorbs all the moisture 
necessary for the healthy growth of the plant, and 
does not allow, in the fall of the year, an excess to 
to the extent of injury, nor have I the hillsides on 
my farm washed, as is sure to be, the case when the 
wheat is left unrolled after seeding. 

If every farmer will put his land in proper con- 
dition before planting, and use only such elements 
in the way of fertilizers as the atmosphere does not 
supply when he plants his crops, and keeps his land 
covered with vegetable growth (clover is the best 
of all plants I know of) when not in active cultiva- 
tion, thereby increasing the humus in the soil, 
there will be but few poor farms or farmers in our 
country.— 7. 2. Crane, in Cultivator. 

Mantua Farm, Virginia. 

Wuy THE Cuicks Do Not Grow.—Several cor- 
respondents have written asking for information re- 
garding young chicks. One of them has been 
feeding largely of corn meal, and states that the 
chicks do well enough until they begin to feather, 
when they then droop and become sickly. This is 
due to the fact that corn meal contains but a small 
proportion, of the elements that assist in producing 
feathers. 
passing from the ‘‘downy” condition, the chick 
must have suitable food, and often, or it will 
perish, even when surrounded by an abundance of 
food not required for feather growth. A feather 
contains nitrogen and the phosphates, the nitrogen 
(as ammonia) being made known to the organs of 
smell when the feather is burned. This nitrogen 
is that which is derived from meat, milk, the gluten 
of wheat and oats, blood and sometimes from green 
food, but most abundantly from meat, milk, and 
wheat grains. The phosphates are derived princi- 
pally from ground bone, wheat, oats, and milk. 
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The feather also contains sulphur, soda, magnesia, 
lime, and other mineral elements. To properly 
feed the chicks, they should have such a variety of 
food as will contribute to all the wants of the body, 
and corn meal, though imparting fat or heat, will 
be found insufficient. While feeding these con- 
cehtrated foods the chicks require, also, something 
of a bulky character, such as cooked potatoes, 
chopped grass, cabbage, lettuce, or onions, which 
serve to assist the digestion. A complete food 
may be made as follows: Cook ground oats until 
well done in enough water to serve the purpose 
until a gallon of the porridge has been prepared, 
Then add a quart of fresh blood or two pounds of 
finely chopped meat, half a pound of linseed meal, 
an ounce of salt, one-fourth of an ounce of sulphur, 
a pound of ground bone, and enough water to al. 
low it to cook fifteen minutes more. While hot, 
add half a gallon of milk and thicken the mass to 
a stiff dough with one part middlings and two of 
corn meal. Of course this will make a large quan- 
tity, but if it be baked as bread and crumbled for 
the chicks, it will be all they will require, while it 
will keep for a length of time. It should be fed 
four times a day, and in addition the chicks should 
have green food. If preferred, the mixture may 
be made in small quantities at a time by simply 
soaking the ingredients over night and allowing the 
mixture to boil in the morning, then thickening 
and cooking in the shape of bread.— Farm and 
Garden. 

IMPORTANCE OF GRAVEL.—Sometimes many of 
the difficulties in the matter of keeping poultry may 
be traced to causes that are apparently very insig- 
nificant, yet they may for a long time cause much 
annoyance and trouble until the source of the evil 
is discovered. Failure to provide gravel is the 
cause of indigestion and bowel diseases in some 
yards. On close, compact clay soils, gravel is 
scarce, and the hens, if confined, can find no sub- 
stitute for it. Coarsely ground oyster shells may be 
of assistance, but they are too soft to fully answer 
the purpose; and, though gravel itself may be 
plentiful in the shape of small, sooth stones, yet, 
to be serviceable, they must be sharp, as their 
action is purely mechanical. So important is the 
matter of supplying such material known to some 
poultrymen that they frequently pound broken glass 
or earthenware for the purpose, which has been 
swallowed by fowls with benefit, but whether 4 
large quantity of such material is injurious or nots 
undetermined ; some claiming that they give the 
broken glass liberally, while others maintain that 
something depends upon the size and shape of the 
pieces swallowed. If pounded bone be fed, the 
hens invariably select the sharpest and most It 
regular pieces, and it is their caoicest delicacy. 
Sand is not a substitute for gravel, but imperfectly 
sifted coal ashes are of assistance. By keeping sharp 
gravel before the hens they will thrive better, and 
to be without it is equivalent to a deprivation of 
food, as the process of digestion will not be com- 
plete unless the food is fully masticated.—/arm 
and Garden. 

















PoutTRY OR Pics.—It is said that for a small 
family a single pig is more profitable than two pigs, 
for the reason that a large portion of the waste of 
the house can be utilized to better advantage for 
one pig. The same rule applies to a small flock of 
fowls. With some families, if the refuse or scraps 
amount to a large quantity, but little food need be 
purchased, but every hen over a certain number 
must be fed with purchased food. Hence a small 
flock will prove more profitable, in proportion to 
numbers, than a larger one, which enables those 
who live on small areas to procure eggs at a very 
nominal cost. The same amount of feed, given by 
comparison, to a pig and a flock of fowls will give 
better results with the fowls than with the pig, to 
say nothing of the fact that the flesh of poultry is 
superior to that of hog while greater cleanliness is 
also secured. ‘There is no reason why every work- 
ingman should not keepa small flock of fowls, 
whether the lot upon which he lives be great or 
small.—Farm and Garden. 































HEALTH. 








SawpusT.—In a correspondence had with Dr. 
R. B. Hayes, of Pensacola, after careful observation 
he has no doubt that, in certain healthy localities 
in Florida, malaria and fevers have been caused by 
the large accumulations of sawdust. He instances 
special examples that have come under his own ob- 
servation. 

Professor Kedzie, of Michigan, has recently been 
investigating the influence of sawdust on potable 
water. In a report made to the State Board of 
Health of Michigan, he says that ‘‘ the water of 
places where sawdust finds its way into streams is 
highly dangerous, not only from what it actually con- 
ins, but from bacteria that it may produce or sup- 
port. Examination of well-water from four different 
sawdust areas gives the following results: These 
waters all contain an amount of organic matter suf- 
ficent to condemn them for potable and culinary 
wes; they all contain resinous extractive matter in 
solution; they all contain nitrogenous material 
capable of yielding albuminoid ammonia greatly in 
txcess of the sanitary limit; they contain all the 
‘chemical elements necessary to sustain low forms of 
plant life. In the presence of so large an amount of 
Organic matter and the chemicals of plant life, 
these waters may become dangerous by nourishing 
ad reproducing the germs of epidemic disease, 
should they find lodgment therein,’’ 

As not only around saw-mills, but in many other 
Places there are accumulations of sawdust, and as 
Decause of its apparent dryness on the surface it is 
tegarded as harmless, there is need of some atten- 
ton to this subject. It often remains long in barrels 
and boxes in cellars as having been used for pack- 
ig purposes, Not unfrequently it becomes an ab- 
‘orbent for foul air, and a receptacle for foul ma- 
terial. Where this is not the case it becomes damp 
id musty, and begins to undergo a process of 
tcay. The evidence now is that old and long-kept 
“wdust is capable of undergoing an unhealthy 
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decomposition, which causes foul air, which pollutes 
water and so may cause.disease. It should not be 
allowed to accumulate in heaps, and should not be 
stored in cellars or in out-of-way places. —/ndepen- 
dent. 


HEALTH HINTS.— 
There’s a skin without and a skin within, 
A covering skin and a lining skin ; 
But the skin within is the skin without, 
Doubled in and carried completely throughout, 


The palate, the nostrils, the windpipe and throat, 
Are all of them lined with this inner coat, 

Which through every part is made to extend, 
Lungs, liver and bowels from end to end, 


The outside skin is a marvellous plan 

For exuding the dregs of the flesh of man; 

While the inner extracts from the food and the air 
What is needed the waste of the flesh to repair. 
Too much brandy, whisky or gin 

Is apt to disorder the skin within ; 


While, if dirty and dry, the skin without 
Refuses to let the sweat come out. 


Good people all, have a care of your skin, 
Both that without and that within ; 

To the first give plenty of water and soap, 
To the last, little else but water, we hope. 


But always be very particular where 

You get your water, your food and your air; 
For if these be tainted or rendered impure, 
It will have its effect on the blood, be sure. 


The foud which will ever for you be the best 
Is that you like most and can soonest digest. 
All unripe fruit and decaying flesh 

Beware of, and fish that is not very fresh. 


But of all things the most I would have you beware 
Of breathing the poison of once-breathed air— 
When in bed, whether out or at home you may be, 
Always open the windows and let it go free. 


With clothing and exercise keep yourselves warm, 
And change your clothes quickly if caught in a storm, 
For a cold caught by chilling the outside skin 

Flies at once to the delicate lining within. 


All you who thus kindly take care of your skin, 
And attend to its wants without and within, 
Need never of cholera feel any fears, 
And your skin may last you a hundred years, 
— Foseph Power in Pall Mail Gazette. 


A FRENCH paper furnishes some particulars de- 
rived from investigations made to ascertain the 
effect of coal tar and its derivatives upon the health 
of the workmen employed in the prepartion of 
those substances. These inquiries were made 
chiefly in connection with the employés of the Paris 
Gas Company. It was found that those whose 
duties did not necessitate a prolonged stay in the 
part of the works where tar was to be found were 
liable to all kinds of ailments, and formed a con- 
siderable proportion of the number on the sick list 
—while among the workmen specially occupied 
with tar only three were sick in the course of seven 
years; this result, medically considered, is all the 
more striking in view of the large number of work- 
men employed at the period in question—more 
than 20,000, of whom nearly 800 were engaged in 
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some occupation connected with tar. At the Bay- 
onne Gas Works, too, the records show not only 
an exemption of the workmen from cholera, but 
also their immunity from skin diseases. 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 


PLAINFIELD, IND., Fourth mo. rath, 1886, 

THE quarterly conference of Plainfield Quarterly 
Meeting on Bible School instruction was held at Amo 
on the extreme western limit of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, which has an extent. from east to west of nearly 
or quite thirty miles. The attendance was good and 
largely composed of young people. All of the eight 
schools of the Quarterly Meeting were represented, 
also a mission school conducted by some of our 
members in northern Alabama. All these schools 
had continued throughout the quarter with an aggre 
gate attendance of 648 pupils in fifty-one classes. 
The work of the past quarter was quite satisfactory. 
Several exercises prepared especially for the confer- 
ence, including some papers, showed commendable 
acquaintance with the subjects treated, as well as 
originality of thought and expression, 

The occasion was one of interest and profit, and 
were the writer to make any criticism on the work of 
the conference it would be for the encouragement of 
more systematic work. So that an outline of a year's 
work should be drawn at the beginning of the year 
and treated at each consecutive meeting so that at the 
end it should be one symmetrical whole, and thus 
avoid sameness or monotony of work, Cc. 0. 8. 


[WE have received from Adam Spencer the follow- 
ing copy of a minute, or letter, which explains itself. 
Our readers may judge whether, it having been re- 
ceived by those for whom it was intended, and not 
being replied to by them, our recent assertion is not 
correct, that an offer of amicable arrangement was 
made by one party in the difference among Friends 
in Canada, and was not accepted by the other party. 
—£d. Friends’ Review. 

Toronto, Twelfth mo, 31st, 1884, 

At a meeting called of all the members of the 
Representative Meeting, the members of the College 
Committee, and other leading Friends, the following 
were present: Charles J. Treffrey, Christopher Dale, 
Albert S. Rogers, Elias Rogers, Samuel Rogers, 
John Hodgson, Jr., Charles G, Bowerman, Edmund 
Wright, Robert H. Saylor, John R. Harris, Thomas 
Harris, Anthony T. Haight, Cyrus R. Sing, Harris 
Knight, Samuel Hughes, and Howard Nicholson, 

After much consideration and free expression of 
opinion it was proposed and agreed to, that with a 
view to termination of the unhappy legal proceedings 
now pending, we offer to divide equally all Yearly 
Meeting property,.and all Monthly Meeting property 
where separation has occurred, and we do this with the 
confident hope, that if it is accepted all minor details 
can be satisfactorily adjusted. And we appoint Elias 
Rogers our representative, and authorize him to pre- 
sent this to Arnold Haight, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee representing the defendants, 

On behalf of the meeting 

Joun R. Harris, Chairman, 
HowARD NICHOLSON, Secretary, 
Without prejudice. 








First mo. rath, 1885, 
A number of friends unable to be present at the 
meeting have since been heard from agreeing to the 
above proposition. ELIAS ROGERS, 
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EARLHAM COLLEGE, 


The spring term of Earlham College has opened 
with an attendance twenty per cent. larger than 
that of any former Spring term in the history of the 
institution. 

Ten compound microscopes manufactured by 
Banock and Lomb, of Rochester, N. Y., have recently 
been added to the already excellent facilities offered 
by the college for practical work by students in natural 
science, These instruments are identical with those 
in usé at Harvard, Cornell, and Ann Arbor, Seventeen 
students are at present working in Biology. 

The reference library of the department of Biblical 
Instruction has lately been enriched by the addition 
of seventy-six valuable volumes—a donation from 
William H. S. Wood, of New York City. It is hoped 
that some other generous friend or friends of Biblical 
and religious instruction will volunteer to furnish the 
college with necessary means for the purchase of a 
thousand more much needed works for this important 
department. A list of such books has been prepared 
with great care, which will be forwarded to any one 
willing to contribute the money for any of them, few 
or many. Seven students are now engaged upon the 
Biblical course. 

Bryn Mawr College has contributed the bound 
volumes of Friends’ Reriew from I to XII, 

A program of special interest is being arranged for 
commencement week this year. Dr. James E, Rhoads, 
President of Bryn Mawr College, will deliver the 
Baccalaureate address, and Ex-Gov. A, G. Porter, of 
Indiana, will make the address before the Literary 
Society. 

Arrangements will be made for reduced fare over 
the railroads, to accommodate any friends of the 
college who will wish to attend, 

Between fifteen hundred and two thousand people 
listened to the exercises of the graduating class last 
year. J. J. Mitts, 


Earlham, Fourth mo. roth. 


PEACE, 
Puivapecpnia, Fourth mo, rth, 1886, 

Editor of Friends’ Review; There is a great dearth 
of literature upon the subject of Peace ; but thereis 
no question, that it is one of the subjects that are about 
to be discussed in the various Christian churches 
Nor is there any doubt that it is one of the cardinal, 
Christian virtues that Friends have been called to 
publish and impress upon the other Christians, In 
the writer’s opinion, if Friends do not attend to this 
matter thé Lord will select some others, and they 
will have the blessing or reward instead of ourselves, 
for it has got to come. The wolf s#a// dwell with the 
lamb, a little child sa// lead them. We cannot 
recall prophecy. We cannot change the mandates 
gone forth. We can possibly delay them, We cer 
tainly can hasten them, for that is our Lord’s com 
mand, With this in view, I would propose the issuing 
of a double Friends’ Review once a quarter, ot, 
sufficent funds come in, once a month, and fill that 
part with peace matter to be circulated to the mins 
ters of other churches especially. I understand a 
edition of 10,000 copies will cost under $200; four 
double numbers a year $720; or, once a month, abott 
$2,000. Now, if after a little discussion this propos 
tion should meet general favor, I will subscribe $1 
towards the $700 or $200 towards the $2,000, and wi 
also agree to get extracts from the Review published 
in other papers to the extent of 250,000 copies. 
that that light shall not be hid under a bushel. W. 

P. S.—The present subscribers to the Review wo 
also be benetited. 
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[Our correspondent’s proposal is very acceptable, 
for a movement towards a quarterly or monthly double 
number of Frzends’ Review, to be distributed outside 
of our own borders, and especially among serious 
people of other denominations, The subject of Peace, 
viewed from the standpoint of Friends, that is, the 
Christian standpoint, might in that way be advantage- 
ously agitated. Other subjects also, however, might 
well share a part of the space of a double number, 
and enhance its interest ; as we always have on hand 
more than twice as many desirable selected articles 
as can be used in the limited space of our single 
numbers. We hope the above proposition may re- 
ceive early and liberal attention from our friends, 
and especially from those concerned to promote a 
more earnest and vigorous propagandism of the prin- 


ciple of peace in the churches at large.—£d. Friends’ 
Review. | 





Junior EXERCISES AT HAVERFORD COLLEGE.— 
The junior exhibition at Haverford College on 
Fifth day evening, Fourth mo. 15th, was largely 
attended. President Chase opened the exercises with 
a brief Latin speech and then summoned the 
speakers in the following order: J. Howe Adams, 
Philadelphia, subject, ‘‘ Have we had the Golden 
Age of American Literature?” Arthur H. Baily, 
Indiana, subject, ‘‘ Some Modern Forms of Super- 
stition ;” Allen B. Clement, New Jersey, subject, 
“ Generosity of the Age ;”” Wm. H. Futrell, North 
Carolina, subject, ‘* The Regeneration of Italy ;”’ 
Alfred C. Garrett, Vermont, subject, ‘‘ Gauta- 
ma;’’ Henry H. Goddard, Maine, subject, ‘“The 
Heart of Africa ;’’ Jesse E. Phillips, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania, subject, ‘*‘ Wolfe and Quebec;” Frank L. 
Young, New York, subject, ‘‘ English Democracy.” 





™«‘THE very God of peace sanctify you wholly.” 
The way to holiness is not flying on wings away 
up into some vague heights, with hard work; it is 
quietly going along the way the Lord leades us 
every day. Sowe prove the saving power of the 
Lord, and the very God of peace shall sanctify us. 
Sanctification is not an act; itisalife. It is nota 
deed done some time or other; it isa develop- 
ment. 1 do not think St. Paul would say of Holi- 
ness, ‘‘I have got it;’’ he would say, ‘‘/ am get- 
ling it."" ** And I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul and body be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ You do not 
believe in perfection? Well, let us believe in 
blamelessness. ‘‘ Blameless unto the coming o 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’—Mark Guy Pearse. 





A SPRING SONG. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





The west wind whispers through the snow 
To all the sleeping growths below. 

To lily bulb and violet root, 

And drowsy little croctis shoot, 

“ Awake, awake!” it softly says, 
“Though frosts are deep and sun delays; 
The word of promise standeth fast, 

The spring shall come for thee at last.” 
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There is a voice which through our chill 
And frozen hearts goes whispering still ; 
It calls to conscience slow to move, 
Duties neglected, waning love. 
* Awake, awake!” it softly says, 
“ Redeem thy lost and wasted days; 
God's spirit waits to quicken thee, 
His Son will pardon ; wake, and see.” 
—S. S. Times. 


SHE LOVED MUCH. 








[JENNIE V, COLTON, im The Current.| 
O mystery, that makes all hearts akin! 
O victory, that conquered ones may win! 
© lowly gate for pride to enter in. 


“For much she loved!” Untempted souls and pure, 
No dearer grace your snowy robes secure 
Than love doth to the fallen one secure, 


No richer offering, the cherubim, 
The Holy One's attendants, bring to Him 
Before whose light their angelhood is dim. 


O rescued soul, for whom the Lord hath striven! 
The bond that makes thee His may not be riven; 
Thou lovest much, for much thou wast forgiven, 








JOHN B. GOUGH. 


“ Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the 
temple of my God, and he shall go no more out,” 





BY MARY T. LATHROP, 
Like missing the delicate odors 
That out from the roses distill, 
Like silence that falls on the spirit 
When quickly the music 1s still, 
Like shadow that follows the sunset 
When golden is turning to gray, 
We stand in the midst of our losing, 
In midst of our grieving, to-day. 
és Il, 
So rare was the fragrance that followed 
The track of a wonderful life— 
So thrilling the passionate numbers 
Of victory, mingled with strife— 
So golden the skies of the evening, 
When day in its glory went down, 
That, weeping for friend and for brother, 
We shout for the Hero that’s crowned, 


III. 


Oh! Soul that has struggled and conquered, 
How looks the sharp pathway you trod, 
How seemeth the field where you battled, 
Looking down from the hilltops of God ? 
Oh, surely it pays to have borne it, 
With all of the measureless pain, 
To find that the soul that overcometh 
Is heir of an infinite gain, 
IV, 
Gough dead! Say the same of the sunshine 
When evening comes over the hill. 
Say music is dead, when in slumber 
The hand of the player is still. 
Behold ! the dimmed splendor has broken 
In morning, eternal and calm, 
And listen! the player is sweeping 
The chords of an infinite Psalm, 
— Union Signal. 
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Samuel Jones and Samuel Small. 


The evangelists have received as well as done 
good in Chicago. Both of them have been led to 
give up the use of tobacco. S. Small announced 
his determination to quit a week ago Sunday, and 
last Sunday S. Jones did likewise. At the conclu- 
sion of his sermon he said : 

‘*I_ believe, brethren, that thirteen years ago I 
consecrated myself to God. I have been a conse- 
crated man from that day unto this. I have been 
consecrated for the glory of God and the good of 
humanity in the work that I have been trying to 
do. Down in my country I have never been in a 
soul’s way that I know of. Ina hundred different 
instances I have been notified that ‘a habit that you 
are given to is a stumbling block to souls in this 
city,’ and I want to say to this congregation to- 
night, from this day until we meet up in heaven, 
you can tell this world that Sam Jones has got no 
habit that is a stumbling-block to anybody. And 
to you, brethren, I say this: Wherever and when- 
ever there is a fault of mine that will lead any soul 
astray or that is a stumbling block to any one, God 
being my helper, if I know it that thing shall go 
down forever with me. And if there is a spot or 
an inch about me that is not consecrated to God 
and humanity to-night, 1 say this minute, Lord 
Almighty, it shall be Thine from this moment till 
Idie. And I pray God Almighty that you will 
give me your prayers. I have had a fight that none 
but God knows anything about. I have struggled. 
Thank God I have the victory, and I give God the 
glory, and I give you the benefit.’’ 

The announcement was greeted with tumultuous 
applause, and causes devout thanksgiving to God 
from hundreds who have been earnestly praying for 
this result, among them the W. C. T. U. of the 
city. For two weeks this has been the especial 
object of prayer in the meetings of the Central 
Union.— Union Signal. 


THE Sunpay Press.—A London contributor 
writes as follows in a late number of the Critic :— 
**In considering the subject, you in the United 
States must remember that you pose as a pre- 
eminently religious and moral people. Your Presi- 
dent inaugurates annually a Thanksgiving Day for 
public worship; you usually sanctify every public 
event with prayer; you swear in God’s name at 
your Custom House as well as in your courts of 
justice; you run a crusade against Mormon polyg- 
amy; you shed your nation’s best blood in the sup- 
pression of slavery; you gibbet with unsparing 
cruelty every national and social delinquent; you 
discuss with Pharisaic righteousness the most mi- 
nute details of the private life of your public men ; 
and yet you allow, almost without a protest, your 
six leading New York journals, edited, I presume, 
by gentlemen of culture and refinement, to scatter 
broadcast every Sunday morning whole folios of 
literature, which, even in sinful London, could only 
find a place in the columns of Zhe Police News 
and Zown Talk.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
Irish Land Purchase bill, introduced on the 16th inst, 
by Gladstone, is a supplement to his Home Rule bill, 
The two measures are interdependent, and the English, 
Irish, Scotch and Welsh constituencies can now con. 
template and consider them jointly. 

The coercionists of England were never before 
spoken to so plainly by an English statesman, He 
put upon them the whole blame for the continued op. 
pressions of the Irish and their consequent discontent, 

In general terms the Land bill proposes that pur. 
chases of land be made through an issue of £180 000, 
ooo of three per cent. stock issued at par. The Com. 
mission will be empowered to sell at prices to be based 
upon the rental for a fixed period. Twenty years’ 
rental will be a normal purchase, but in exceptional 
cases twenty two years will be allowed. The original 
plan, modified after consulting with Chamberlain and 
Trevelyan, contemplated an immediate issue of 
£130,000 000 of the stock. It now proposes an issue 
of ten millions in 1887, and twenty millions in each of 
the two following years. The report by cable f in. 
complete and vague as to the further issue. But the 
object is to distribute the burden upon the Exchequer 
through a series of years. The full intent of the scheme 
will, of course, be made clear in the course of debate 
in the House. So far as can be judged now, it is one 
that will be liberal to land-owners and tenants, ad- 
vantageous to England in reducing the expenses of 
her administration of the island, and so much of a re 
lief to the Irish people that their country may become 
a loyal and prosperous member of the Empire. 

The exposition of Gladstone’s second measure for 
Ireland has been received with more favor than was 
shown to the Home Rule scheme when it was first di- 
vulged, and there are predictions confidently made 
that both will be adopted by the House, 

BeLGium.—The glass-makers of Belgium have in- 
creased the price of window glassone crown ($1.20) per 
300 feet. The advance is general, and is necessitated 
by the enormous extra outlays needed to restore or 
repair the glass works destroyed or injured in all parts 
of the country during the recent strike. 

Domestic.—In the U. S. Senate Senator Harrison 
presented petitions from the three assemblies of 
Knights of Labor of Fort Wayne, Indiana, asking the 
speedy passage of the Labor Arbitration bill already 
passed by the House. The Washington Territory bill 
was considered and passed—yeas 30, nays 13—sub- 
stantially as reported from the committee. 

Felton, of California, has introduced a bill in the 
House to amend the Immigration laws so as to make 
it “unlawful for any person who has been convicted 
of crime, who is under contract to labor, who is4 
pauper, insane or in ill-health, or who is liable to be 
come a charge on the people, to enter any port of the 
United States with the intention of residing therein. 

The House Committee on Education, by a vote? 
6 to 5, agreed to report favorably the Senate bill, t0 
provide for the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics, and of their effects upon the humat 
system, in connection with the several divisions of the 
subjects of physiology and hygiene, by the pupils in 
the public schools of the Territories and the District 
Columbia and in the military and naval academit 
and Indian and colored schools of the Terriories. 

A telegram from Newport says it is understood that 
“the voting lists in every city and town in Rh 
Island are to be examined to ascertain when ¢ 
voter registered and by whom his tax was paid, with 
view to obtaining a decision of the Supreme Court # 
to the legality of votes cast by persons whose registt] 





